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Professor Canby makes at least one pregnant suggestion. Let us adopt 
the British idea of education as a personal relation between teacher and 
pupil; let us stop worrying about the curriculum and try to educate 
the mind. And let us, moreover, try for an education that will make 
uncommon men. " Hitherto education for the masses has consisted 
largely of training the common people to be common; and what we 
planned we got." But the germs of uncommonness, if not of genius, 
exist in the common man along with those " emotional qualities of hu- 
man nature " which were so splendidly demonstrated in the fighting. 
" If we assume, as we well may, after this war, that the child of the 
masses has latent within him qualities of heroism, of nobility, of dogged 
persistence equal to the best and hitherto slighted ; if we believe, as we 
well may, that unless his heredity is vicious, much at least can be made 
of him; perhaps we shall begin to educate with the conscious purpose 
of making all capable minds uncommon." 

This is excellent. Yet one lays down the volume with the regretful 
feeling that on the whole, Professor Canby has fallen short of what 
might be expected of him in the way of constructive suggestion, ener- 
getic meliorism. 

An Adopted Husband. A Translation from the Japanese of 
Futabatei. By Buhachiro Mitsui and Gregg M. Sinclair. New York : 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Modern Japanese fiction is, like many other things in modern 
Japan, not so much original as intelligently imitative. And so we need 
not look for any particularly exotic quality in it. Japanese romance of 
the old type was extravagant enough; the Japanese realism that has 
grown up since native scholars began to translate Dostoievsky, Tur- 
genief, de Maupassant, seems to be simply realism. 

Futabatei, who died in 1909, is regarded as the leading figure 
among Japanese novelists of the modern realistic or naturalistic school. 
He was himself a translator of Turgenief. An Adopted Husband is 
said to be his most mature and characteristic work. 

The story deals with a peculiar Japanese institution : it tells how 
a respectable, well-meaning man was brought to ruin as a result of the 
false position in which he was placed by adoption into a family as the 
husband of the elder daughter. 

Tetsuya became the son of Mr. Reizo Ono, who had no son of his 
own, and he assumed the name Ono. The Ono family paid his 
expenses in school and college, and in due time he married Ono's 
daughter, Toki-Ko. A little before this, Reizo Ono had died. 

Toki-Ko is extravagant and unsympathetic; her mother is 
ignorant, narrow, disagreeable. The two neglect Tetsuya, and do about 
as they please, showing him none of the customary deference due to 
the head of the family. He feels acutely the want of attentions and 
courtesies that to a Japanese are as needful for self-respect as for com- 
fort. But he is helpless. He is under an obligation to his wife's 
family, and he knows that he is regarded as a poor investment. 
Humiliation makes him hopeless and sullen. 

The only sympathetic member of the family is Sayo-Ko, an 
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illegitimate daughter of Reizo Ono. Very naturally, Tetsuya becomes 
deeply attached to his wife's half-sister, who gives him just the care 
and the respectful attention that he craves. But Toki-Ko is unreason- 
ably jealous; the situation is intolerable. Under these circumstances, 
Tetsuya, on the advice of his old friend Hamura> a rising business man, 
coarsely materialistic and cynical, consents, with many misgivings, to 
let Sayo-Ko go as governess to the house of Mr. Shibuya, a notorious 
old libertine. The girl, after being insulted by Shibuya, flees to her 
sister's house; and then Tetsuya's family life is less bearable than 
before. At length, when Sayo-Ko, anxious to restore peace, is on the 
point of leaving the city in which her brother-in-law dwells, Tetsuya 
persuades her to remain, and establishes her secretly in an apartment. 
He intends to separate formally from his wife ; but he lacks the money 
necessary to pay the debt that he owes for his education — an obligation 
that must be discharged before a legal separation can be had. Before 
he is able to find a way out of this difficulty, Sayo-Ko, whose conscience 
has been aroused by a Christian friend, abandons him. He is never 
able to find her again, and he rapidly degenerates. The last scene 
shows the materialistic Hamura happy and prosperous, the altruistic 
and well-meaning Tetsuya a hopeless drunkard and vagrant. 

The story seems faithfully to depicit conditions, and to keep care- 
fully close to general lines of probability. It is interesting as a study 
of the contrast between rank materialism and a kind of groping, 
altruistic idealism in modern Japanese life. As a study of human 
nature, it does not, however, give much knowledge or pleasure. The 
motives of all concerned are exceedingly simple, and yet it is a little 
difficult to see why these particular persons should have just these 
motives. They seem somewhat arbitrarily weak, vacillating, or blind. 
One cannot say, " Such persons would inevitably act just so," because 
none of these persons have very marked temperaments; and so the 
story seems to say, " Ordinary people would act just so " — which is 
unconvincing. 

A History of the United States. By Cecil Chesterton. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

Cecil Chesterton, brother of the noted English essayist, died in 
a French military hospital, of the effects of exposure in the last fight- 
ing of the war — fighting for which he had volunteered after being 
invalided home. One of his great desires was to write a history of 
the United States, expressive of his own faith in the ideas upon which 
the government of this country is founded; and this desire he was 
able, with the aid of a brilliant memory, to carry out in the intervals 
of warfare. 

As to his point of view, Cecil Chesterton was originally an ex- 
tremely logical Socialist. From Socialism he was converted to a theory 
which, says Gilbert Chesterton, " may for convenience be called Dis- 
tributivism : the theory that private property is proper to every private 
citizen." However much a theory of this nature may seem to have in 
common with radical Socialism, it is easy to see that it brings its 
possessor " into touch with much older traditions of human freedom." 



